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see that it may be irrelevant to some special or passing purpose, and 
that by such irrelevance the destructive force of scepticism is limited " 
(pp. 12, 13). 

I have only been able to indicate the general argument of a book 
which I consider an important addition to the literature of the higher 
logic. As illustrative of the happy and incisive suggestion, conveyed in 
a style of unusual smoothness and lucidity, in which Mr. Sidgwick's 
pages abound, I take one or two sentences in which he characterizes 
the distinction between philosophy and common-sense. "Philosophy 
is only common-sense with leisure to push enquiry further than usual, 
while common-sense is only philosophy somewhat hurried and hardened 
by practical needs" (p. 35). Philosophy substitutes "a reasoned 
discrimination in place of a haphazard test" (p. 225). The method 
of the one is " the method of careful attention to details, or interest in 
exceptional cases " ; that of the other is " the method of taking short- 
cuts, or believing in general rules " (p. 226). 

James Seth. 

Kant's Kritik of Judgment. Translated with Introduction and 
Notes by J. H. Bernard, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College and Lect- 
urer in Divinity in the University of Dublin. London and New York, 
Macmillan & Co., r892. — pp. xlviii, 429. 

All students of Kant in this country have doubtless long felt that a 
translation of the Kritik der Urtheilskraft was much to be desired, and 
will welcome the present volume as an important and much needed 
accession to our philosophical literature. The only portions of this 
third Kritik hitherto translated into English, so far as I am aware, 
are the passages included in Professor Watson's Selections from Kant. 
The work as a whole, however, has not been up to this time accessible 
to students unacquainted with German, and even readers to whom that 
language presents no difficulties have been often brought to a stand by 
its involved clauses and cumbersome confusing constructions. 

There can, however, be no question of the importance of the Kritik 
of Judgment for a just comprehension of Kant's system. The portion 
which treats of the Teleological Judgment is his final expression regard- 
ing the ultimate relations which must be conceived between teleology 
and mechanism, freedom and necessity. It was the possibility of over- 
coming the opposition between these two categories — or rather of 
subordinating mechanism to teleology — that turned the youthful Fichte 
from Spinozism, and set him on fire to convert the world to Kantianism. 
" I have obtained from this philosophy," he says in one of his letters to 
Fraulein Rahn, " a nobler ideal, and do not now concern myself so much 
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with outward things, but am busy with myself. I have found that the will 
is free, and that not happiness, but worthiness, is the end of our being." 
It is particularly fortunate, too, that a translation of the Kritik of the 
^Ssthetical Judgment should have appeared at this time, when there 
seems to be a revival of interest in ^Esthetics throughout the English- 
speaking world. For what Kant has done in this field is scarcely less 
important historically than the results which he reached in his Critiques 
of the theoretical and practical reason. To quote from Eduard von 
Hartmann . " Kant's achievements in the domain of .-Esthetics call for 
our fullest admiration. They prove that empirical material is not essen- 
tial to the inductions of a great thinker. For Kant had seen and heard 
little of art, but nevertheless became the founder of scientific sesthetics. 
All the more important theories which are represented in modern 
sesthetics are foreshadowed in Kant's system, although partly only in 
embryo. The ./Esthetical Formulism of Herbert and his school, the 
Feeling ^Esthetic of J. H. von Kirchmann, the ^Esthetical Idealism of 
Schelling, Schopenhauer, Hegel, and the Hegelian school, are one and 
all founded upon Kant, and rightly appeal to his authority." {Die 
Deutsche sEsthetik seit Kant, p. 23.) 

The translation — judging"' from the passages which I have compared 
with the original — gives evidence of no small amount of patience and 
skill on the part of the translator. Smoothness and elegance of expres- 
sion are oftentimes sacrificed to literalness, but I have always found 
Dr. Bernard's rendering clear and precise. He gives (p. xlviii) a list 
of the English equivalents which he has used for Kant's more technical 
terms, and though they do not always seem happy, they are at least 
accurate and have been consistently adhered to. 

The translator's introduction is a fairly good presentation of the point 
of view of the work, and its relation to Kant's other Kritiken. The author 
does not agree with Kant's position, that the Teleological Judgment 
does not deserve the name of theoretical knowledge, although, like the 
Ideas of Reason, it forms a necessary regulative principle of our expe- 
rience. Since, he argues, we can, from the behavior of other men, infer 
by analogy a consciousness like our own, we have equally valid grounds 
for postulating Mind or Intelligence as the ground of the universe. 
But it seems to me that the fact that the terms are unlike, that the 
objects differ so widely from each other, greatly weakens, if it does not 
entirely destroy, the argument from analogy. One cannot but approve 
and admire Kant's fairness and caution in refusing to draw a conclusion 
upon such grounds. The antithesis between the theoretical and the 
practical sphere, between reason and faith, which remains to the end in 
Kant's system, is, as both Professor Caird and Dr. Bernard tell us, the 
result of that opposition of sense and understanding with which he set out. 
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But is it possible, so long as we consistently adhere to facts, to overcome 
that dualism ? The world of reality stubbornly refuses to be annulled 
by any logical process, and the final reconciliation, if we are to find one, 
must rest upon a postulate of faith that sense and understanding may, 
perhaps, " have a common root," and that " there must be a ground of 
the unity of the supersensible which lies at the basis of nature with that 
which the concept of freedom practically contains." But Kant, it seems 
to me, has done well in insisting that the theoretical and the practical 
domains must be kept apart, and in refusing to apply the term knowl- 
edge to what is, and must be, a conviction founded upon faith. 

J. E. Creighton. 

An Introduction to General Logic. By E. E. Constance Jones. 
London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1892. — pp. xxiii, 
283. 

Although simplicity, distinctness, and directness in statement and 
obviousness in transition are the justification of a "First Book," this 
compend, which aims to be " a ' First Logic Book ' which may be used 
in teaching beginners" and "a connected, though brief, sketch of the 
science," does not well exemplify such qualities. When, however, 
formal defects are put aside, grounds for grave exception to much in 
the discussion force themselves into view. 

The relatively liberal allotment of space to the treatment of terms 
and propositions is indeed to be welcomed, but confusion and real 
misconception are introduced at the outset, not by the mere failure 
to distinguish properly between something and some thing, but by 
the downright obliteration of the distinction. The standpoint of the 
book being nominalistic, the agile interchange of some thing and some- 
thing in the doctrine of names and propositions, which is here laid 
down, produces a Durcheinander in which the "beginner" must, I 
take it, be hopelessly confounded. 

The somewhat labored and plentiful divisions, subdivisions, and 
cross-divisions are often neither accurate nor full, nor yet — what 
might perhaps excuse such shortcoming — suggestively helpful. Special 
names, for instance, form a class where "the application is limited 
by some constant condition not implied in the signification." By 
way of example, winter, we are told, means the coldest season of the 
year; but, as it does not mean that in temperate zones it occurs at 
intervals of nine months, it is a special name. Along with winter 
are classed 'genus,' 'one o'clock,' 'the conic sections,' 'King of Spain,' 
etc. Where unimplied constant condition is used in a sense that 



